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joyed for over one hundred years the lucrative
monoply of burials. They were virtual under-
takers, and received sixty per cent of the profits,
even when the funerals were those of Free-
thinkers, not attended with religious rites or
forms of any kind.1 This monopoly was taken
from them in 1904.

Though victorious all along the line in this
battle of secularisation, anti-clericals were tired
of this ever-renewed conflict. They were ready,
like unflinching surgeons, to apply the knife to
the bonds uniting Church and State. They had,
in fact, already made some advance in that
direction, when the Vatican offered them a sig-
nal opportunity so to do.

The Vatican had so signally failed to meet the
obligations of the Concordat that any attempt
to justify its course before intelligent public
opinion would have been frail and vain. The
Gallican provisions of that agreement, which
limited to a large extent the authority of the
Pope over the French* Church, had been dis-
regarded, and the Ultramontane regime, which
makes the Pope supreme, had been gradually
established. Catholics may discuss among them-
selves the relative merits of the two ecclesiasti-
cal systems, but the fact is indisputable that

1 Narfon, ibid., p. 119.